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you have the goddness to inform me, through 
your paper, of what breed the cattle imported by 
Charles Vaughan, Esq., were. I mean his last 
importations. S. 8. K. 
The cattle imported by the Messrs. Vaughans 
were undoubtedly of the Bakewell breeds. We 
do not know at what period the last importations 
referred to were made. “There was an erroneous 
report crept into the papers in 1838 or "39, that 
Mr Charles Vaughan had imported some cows at 
that time. This wasa mistake. He imported 


sone South Down sheep. The cattle referred 


to above, were imported at quite an early period. 
They were not, as far as we could ever learn, 


full blood Bakewells, but probably pretty largely | 


imbued with that blood, and we suppose to have 
been improvements upon what were then called 
“long horns,”’ or Lancashire and Leicestershire 
eattle. They proved a valuable acquisition to 
the Kennebee farmers, raising the size and char- 
acter of their cattle wonderfully. 
John Powel, says,,in his Hints to American 
Husbandmen, speaking of New England cattle, 
“the finest cattle in Massachusetts are mixed 
with families, of which Mr. Gore, Mr. Stewart 
and Mr. Vaughan imported the sires. Lan- 
eashire, Leicester and Hereford blood can be’ 
traced, by a practis2d eye, in miny of the best! 
working oxen exhibited at the New England ag-| 
ricultural shows.”? This was written in 1823. | 
In another paragraph he says he has traced 
every importation of which he had heard, (1823) 
and could distinguish the different families, and 
ammz them, “the Loicesters'ire, Lancashire, 
and Hereford cattle, taken to Connecticut, Mas- | 
sichusatts, New Jers2y and Maine, by Messrs. 
Wadsworth, Stewart, Edgar, and Vaughan.”’ 
We have not tims, at the presont moment, to 
look up further documents in regird to thos2 im- 
portations. Will ‘our friend Sanford Howard, 
Elitor of the Boston Cultivator, give us some 
light on this matter, as we believe he formerly, | 
wiile a resident in Hallowell, a neighbor to the | 


Mossrs. Vaug'ian, invastignted it, ond-moy vo | 
! 


| carrots. The other premiums they think advisa- 


| ble to withhold. E. Homes, per order. 


| SPRING WHEAT. 


Statement cf 8. N. Watson. 

| The ground on which I raised my crop of 
| wheat, which I enter for the Soci ‘spremium, 
to 1850; 


i 


that spring it was broken up, 


es 4 es ee 


. Dunlap, said to be a white variety, 
took it home and sifted out one half bushel foul 
| seed, small kernels of wheat, &c., which left me 
| two and a half bushels only ; this I sowed the 
20th of May, on two hundred and forty-three 
rods of ground. It was harvested, or cut, the 
, 2lst of August, and threshed the 11th of Oct. 
| U had forty bushels of very full plump wheat on 
| the piece, but instead of its being white beard- 
ed, it proved to be, at least, seven-eighths of it 
red ; the remainder white, a mixture of bearded 
, and bald. Yours, respectfully, 
S. N. Warsow. 
North Fayette, Dec. 10, 1852. 
INDIAN CORN. 
Statement of G. W. Hunton. 
The following statement will show the success 


7 } e : _— vs 4 
[have had, the past season, in raising a crop of | past season, on one-fourth of an acre of land. 


corn. 

The lot selected, contained six acres, which 
had been pastured the past five years with 
sheep. Itisa deep loam, yet quite wet and 
heavy. There were twenty cords of manure, 


(one half compost) spread upon: the syyard on 
this lot. 


on the left of the lot, by turning furrows to- 
gether, leaving them some six or eight inches 
apart. In this trough, or space, the seed was 


furrow on each side. 

ploughed and planted. 
The following is the amonnt of labor and 

cost, up to the time of harvesting. 

Four oxen five days, hauling manure and 


In this way the lot was 





| Stroyed, this has been exempt from it fyr a fort-' rows on this part, yi 
vJnight. I estimate the value and expense of my! bushels on one- ; 


“planted to | E ; 
manure in the | 


ory 


‘ed with corn last year, and ploughed and sub-|of manure from my stable. 
| soiled after crop was taken off in the fall. In| spread on about the same amount of manure, 
‘the spring, manured with about three cords of and 14 bushels of plaster, and on the 8th of 
| compost—ploughed twice—subsoiled once—har- | June planted my seed, on one half acre. 
lrowed once very lightly, and sowed May 23, ‘this I harvested 350 bushels, on the 27th and 
On the last of May I commenced plouzhing, | with a drill machine, in rows eighteen inches | 23th of October. 


| the season, and thinned, at the second hoeing, | weather. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











ploughing, $1 
One plough, three days, 2 
Twenty-five days workmen, labor haul- 

ing and planting, 25 
Seed, 3 
Forty eight days men’s labor, weeding, 48 
Ten bushels of ashes, 2 
Total expense, S90 


The amount of crop harvested, was five hun- 
dred and thirty-five baskets of sound corn, and | 
thirtw-soven of oft ar ane= that wouldn’+ | 


member many particulars which will now be ag Pe to crib; five cords of pumpkins, and | 


teresting to stock breeders in this vicinity ! 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CROPS. 
To the Trustees of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society: 
Geytiemen :—Your committee appointed to, 
award the Society’s premiums on crops, would | 
respectfully report that they attended to that) 
duty on the 28th ult. 
There were but very few entries, indeed,— 
probably on account of the crop being generally 
diminished by the drouth which prevailed so ex- 
tensively during the past season. 
We regret that there were not more entries 
and statements. Facts developed by the opera-, 
tion of drouths are as valuable to the farmer as 


| thirty-three baskets of sound corn were harvest- 


' cent, we find the whole crop to amount to two 


five bushels and one-half of beans. 
From one acre of the lot, one hundred and | 


ed, and six of soft, or corn that would not an- 
swer to crib. 
By thrashing, each basket was found to con- 
tain seventeen quarts of shelled corn. 
Allowing the soft corn to be worth fifty per | 


hundred and ninety-three bushels of shelled 
corn. By deducting from the cost of cultivating, 
five cords of pumpkins, ten dollars ; five bushels 
and one-half of beans. eight dollars; the cost 
of the corn will be seventy-two dollars, or a 
fraction less than twenty-five cents per bushel, 





of the best 
the rate of 240 
els on an acre. 


pieces within half a mile, have been nearly de-| the recipe of Prof. Mapes. 





crop as follows, viz : _ The season has my crop was 
One hundred and forty bushels ears of | considerably in ppers, or it 
sf ime, at fifty cents | would have 
,$% . g79,00| R AcE Parury. 
dollar a day, the land at thirty-three dollars per! The two pieces were adjoining, a > prepara- 


acre, and corn at what it will bring af the pre-| tion ofeach the same. ‘The seed ‘was planted 
sent time, omitting pumpkins, &c. Now permit (on the 8th of Jupe, and harvested on the 25th of 
me to ask if such an operation is not better for | October. On one-fourth of an acre I had 92 
the country, and the operator than subterranean | bushels. This is my first attempt at raising car- 
rail road stock, bank dividends, shaving notes, | Tots, and I suppose the crop is a small one, but 
|or swapping horses? Verily, I must answer in| it was more than I expected, on account of the 
the affirmative, though speculation blandly pro-|drouth. I hope my brother farmers have been 
inises riches without labor, and invites me to its; more successful. Yours respectfully, 
field. I herewith transmit Mr. Foster's state- | 4 8. N. Watson. 
|ment concerning the crop. | North Fayette, Dec. 10, 1352. 
Respectfully yours, Joun May. | RUTA BAGAS. 
Winthrop, Dec. 11, 1952. S. N. Watson's Statemsnt. 
CARROTS. | The soil in which I raised my crop of Ruta 

Statement of Horace Parlin. Bagas, which I enter for the Society’s premium, 
T herewith present for your consideration a/ is a yellow, rocky loam. It was broken up in 
statement of a crop of carrots, raised by me the! the fall of ’49, sowed to oats in ’50, without 
| manuring ; planted part to Ruta Bagas and part 
The soil is rather light and sandy—was plant- | to potatoes in °51, and dressed with seven cords 
Last spring, I 





From 


This crop is smaller than I 
apart. They were kopt free from weeds during | usually raise, owing, in my opinion, to the dry 
It was so dry that I did not plant so 


to about four inches apart. They were harvest- early, by ten days, as I had intended. As soon 


: led about the first of Nov he asured as the plants were up, the black wder bu 
placed, and then covered by the loam from the | segs wember, and measured P e Ps ; +o 8 


| 183 bushels, or 732 bushels to the acre. 


i 
} 


took them, and destroyed so many that I was 
A part of this crop was manured with a top| obliged to plant over, which made it very late. 
dressing, at the rate of 400 Ibs. to the acre, of Respectfully yours, 8. N. Warsoy. 


|improved saper-phosphate of lime, prepared from! North Fayette, Dec. 10, 1852, 
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lat least. I have had three of the. heifers from 
| the imported bull, from good mothers, and they 
have been above the average—one, two years 


For the Maine Farmer. 


FULL BLOOD HEREFORDS IN MAINE. 
Mr. Eprror :—In one of your papers, printed 





eden 


DEMOCRACY OF SCIENCE.—NO. 20. From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


HONOR TO THE PLOW. 


Though clouds o’ercast our native sky, 
And seem to dim the sun, 

We will not down in languor lie, 
Or deem the day is done; 

The rural arts we loved before, 
No less we’ll cherish now; 

And crown the banquet as of yore, 
With Honor to the Plow. 


__ In these fair fields, whose peaceful spoil 
To faith and liopeare given, 
We'll seek the prize with honest toil, 
And leave the rest to Heaven, 
We'll gird us to the work like men 
Who own a holy vow, 





BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 





No established operations in human society, 
make so small returns for outlays, in time, | 
money, and effort, as school systems. The rea-| 
son is plain. They place the water-wheel over | 
the stream, requiring the water to be beat upon | 


the wheel before it moves—with the slight in- 
the 
school systems do violence to the 
unchangeable and glorious laws of our Creator, | 
rendering penalties in some form inevitable. | 
Abortion, or fruitless effort, is a common pen- 
\alty of disobedience to the Divine law, in the) 
‘training of young muscle, mind, and soul. | 
'Rowdyism is another, and at this time, in this 
country, a severe and a theatening penalty. It 
is a fixed and almost universal law of our Crea-| 
tor, that strength is the result of exercise, not| 
Only in muscle, mind, and soul, bat even in the 
|Vegetable creation. An oak, buffeted by the | 
storms of a hundred winters, is a stronger, | 
| more durable oak than one sheltered from winds, | The heath redress, the meadow drain 
| rains, and snows. The latent swamp explore, 
| Itis self-evident truth, that for training up| And o’er the long expecting plain 
‘children in the way they should go, all the fac-; Diffuse the quickening store! 
julties with which their Creator has endowed | ar fearless urge the furrow deep, 
them so bountifully and wisely must be brought | — a et 
|into exercise, and exercised in connection with| yr hes 
. ‘ | Give Honor to the Plow. 
jeach other, directing the whole of this com-| 
bined exercise to the high and holy purposes of| 
| their creation. The harmonious exercise of all! 
‘the human faculties, applied to the divine pur-| 
poses of human existence, is so plainly implied | 
in training up children in the way they should | 
go, as not to permit a doubt in the mind of any 
‘rational being. “| 
| It is equally evident, that school systems pre-| 
‘vent this general and harmonious exercise of| 
}muscle, mind, and soul, and that their very | 





And if in joy we meet again, 
Give Honor to the Plow. 


Let Art, arrayed in magic power, 
With labor, hand in hand, 

Go forth, and now, in peril’s hour, 
Sustain a sinking land. 

Let never sloth unnerve the arm, 
Or fear the spirit cow, 

These words aione should work a charm,— 
All Honor to the Plow. 





So still shall health by pastures green 
And nodding harvest roam, ‘ 

And still behind her rustic screen 
Shall virtue find a home; 

And while their bowtr the Muses build 
Beneath the neighboring bough, 

Shall many a grateful verse be filled, 
With Honor to the Plow. 





CAST IRON BUILDINGS. 
Cast-iron, for building purposes, is coming 


| ° ° ° ; } ° . on2,° 
partial, meager exercise is not directed, at best | each day more into use, as its capabilities are | 


|very poorly directed, to the exalted purposes of, more manifested by experience and its superiority 
‘human existence. A little five-year-old girl on Over every other material, for strength and 


ibeing asked what she did at school, replied| durability, is most evident by trial. Since pub- | 
! F ' . . . i 
|promptly. correctly, and graphically, “I say A| lie attention has been turned to its excellent | 


jand B, and sit on abench.”” Those doubting , qualities, iron buildings are erected in all the 
‘the positions above taken, may explain in their principal cities. A writer in the Boston Tran- 


jown way how a ‘‘sitting-on-a-bench” system | 
|can train vigorously, harmoniously, the greatly 


.| varied human faculties; and especially, apply 


script points out many of the advantages pre- | 


sented by iron for building purposes, to say noth- 
ing of the security against conflagration, which 


facts developed by other, kinds of seasons; as} exclusive of the lot and manure. 

one of the objects of giving premiums on crops | No account has’ been taken of the cost of 
is to elicit and put on record facts in the culture | of harvesting, as it it is believed the fodder 
of diffsrent species of crops, in different locations, | would amply pay the expense. 

in different seasons, and with diffrent modes of| Readfield, Dec. 1852. G. W. Hunton. 
culture. Hence. statements of facts which the| Statement of J. May. 


past dry season developed, with such accompany-| The Jand on which my corn grew, has been 
ing remarks and anny - the ne ry cropped So long, of corn, grass, wheat, potatoes 
find proper to make, would add matenally to the ¢. | that, for aught I know, the memory ofman 
stock of knowledge which it is not only the duty} .unneth inte to the contrary ; to say pa least, 
but the desire of the Society to accumulate for| 7 presume for three score years ; it is of a deep 
the benefit of its members and the community | gravelly loam, unusually elevated, lying just 

Under this view of the case, we feel a littlo north of the ridge of land, known by the Win- 
ashamed that entries were made by only four) ¢hropites, and peradventure by your honors, as 
diffrent individuals, and these only for the pre-| yfount Pisgah. The sod was broken in the fall 
miums on four kinds of crops, viz :—one entry of 1350, and planted to corn in the subsequent 
for premium on rutabagas ; two entries for pre-| spring, with nearly the same treatment in cul- 
miums on cazrots; one entry for premium ON) tivation, as the present crop which I enter for a 
wheat ; and two entries for premiums on Indian | premium, and herein often describe. In the 
—. _ _ | autumn of 1851, I ploughed with a seed plow, a 

S. N. Watson, of Fayette, claimed the Socie- | part of the ground, to the depth of about eight 


some time last winter, you gave us an engraving 
of an imported Hereford cow, called ‘‘Match- 
less,” belonging to a gentleman in New York 
State, somewhere in the vicinity of Albany, and 
further, you stated, if I remember correctly, 
that there probably were no full blooded Here- 
ford cattle in Maine. [intended to set you right 
on that point at the time, but neglected it, fo. 
which you will excuse me, and I will do it nows 


old last May, came in about the middle of June, 
and I think her as good as any heifer [ ever had 
or saw. At our fair and cattle show they have 
attracted a good share of notice and praise. You 
have doubtless seen, by the Belfast papers, that 
John Heagan, Esq., when he drives his farm 
stock, always takes the first premium, and they 
are all more or less of the Hereford breed.— 
Now, touching the general appearance of the 


In the year 1846, Capt. Phineas Pendleton, Jr., of eattle, ean do no better than to give you Mr. 


Searsport, formerly a part of Prospet, on a return 
voyage from Antwerp, called at Newport, Eng., 
for a cargo of iron. Being struck with the size 
and beauty of their cattle, he hired a gentleman 
that was a judg> of neat stock, to go with him 
into the country, and make a selection for him 
from among their thorough bred stock. Capt. 
P., intending to make but a small importation, 
wished to take a breed that would combine the 
largest number of valuable qualities, taking into 
consideration dairy work, beef, and keeping in 


‘our climate, hence his adtiser purchased for him 


Marshall's description, taken from the Farmer's 
Encyclopedia, page 236, which I think pretty 
| correct:—The countenance pleasant, cheerful 
‘and open, the forehead broad, eye full and lively, 

horns bright, taper, and spreading, head small, 
« chap lean, neck long and tapering, chest deep, 
| bosom broad and projecting forward, shoulder 
‘bone thin, flat, no way protuberant in bone, 
| but full and mellow in flesh, hips wide, and level 


| with the spine, quarters long and wide at the 


neck, rump even with the general level of the 
| back, not dropping nor standing high and sharp 
| 


ty's first premium on wheat. His crop, accord-| 
ing to the statement which is herewith submitted, | 
was a very good one, not only as it regards 
quantity, but also quality. We have heard it) 
stated by old people, that it is rare to have a| 
pinched kernel of grain ina dry season. Do 
all the facts in regard to the grain crop, devel-| 


two Hereford calves, about three months old, as) 


above the quarters, tail slender and neatly haired, 


| those faculties to the purposes of their creation.| such buildings would afford. Frames of build- 
| Knowing, producing, reciprocating, are the ings can be cast according to any style of 
three great purposes of human existence. To| architecture or taste. Frames of iron will be of 
|know, to produce, and to reciprocate, are de- | much less dimensions than can be made of wood, 
'sires deeply implanted in the human soul. The! for buildings of smaller sizes. They can be cast 
| gratification of these desires is human happiness, | $0 28 to be firmly united and joined throughout 
| Présshy "Resigned Vor tis Vornihabaret “whence, ekposbaestrew-may ob higniy ornaniented by 
jand a preparation for future vocations, should | the pattern. The connecting and strengthening 
‘aim especially to provide for the harmonious ex-| portions and parts may be curvelinear, or 
ercise of all the faculties, directing all to the) straight, making angles of squares or other forms, 
| purposes of our existence—knowing, producing, | or be variously ramified in these otructures. 
reciprocating. | Within the frame-work, pannels of cast iron 
| As words are the signs of ideas, not ideas may be set, there being an outward and inward 
‘themselves, and books the instruments, not the| groove for the reception of an outward and 
‘fountains of knowledge, mere book lessons do| inward pannelor finish. The pannels can be cast 
‘not and cannot gratify that desire of knowing, | after patterns of the greatest beauty and taste. 
so ardent in every young mind. As words, the Between these pannels but little space will be 
' signs of ideas, are acquired only by their con-| necessary, therefore, upon a given lot, more in- 
‘nection with the ideas they represent, attempts; door room will be obtained therewith than by 
‘at learning words by mere repetition must also| any other building materials. The sleepers and 
prove abortive ; they do prove abortive. 
are worse than abortive; they do lasting and| will be afforded, with the same height of build- 
irreparable injury to the inherent character of| ing, than with the materials now in use.— 
| mind—blunt its desire of knowing. Roofs should be double, so as to afford a current 
| Producing, still more than knowing, if pos-| of air to pass between them in the sultry season 
sible, is prevented by school systems. What} of the year. Thorough ventilation, may be main- 
‘can be produced by muscle, however powerful | tained throughout the edifice, and more equal 
‘and eager for action, while the principal virtue| temperature. Such buildings also would be a 
lof that muscle is to ‘keep still?”"—harely per-| thorough protection against the destructive 
| mitting the active young being possessing it to! effects of lightning, as the electric fluid would 
‘look at a book—not for knowledge, but the signs) be safely distributed. One can order his house 
‘of knowledge, and those signs not learnt, from | from the foundry, of a particular size and pat- 
‘the absence of the ideas connected with them. , tern, finished for erection, to the turning of the 
Thanks be to public sentiment, to common) key, doors, windows, sashes, stairs, and all the 
‘sense, and to humanity, that such inroads are fixtures, even to flues of good draught, provided 
already made upon this anti-knowing, anti-pro- | or furnished therewith. These frames and plates 
‘ducing system, as to insure an entire and radical | need be only of the necessary thickness and 
‘change, by making it both knowing and pro- dimensions. Where much strength is required, 
‘ducing. Black boards have extensively taken} the support may be increased by hollow castings, 
the place of books, changing the ‘‘sitting-on-a-| enlarged im dimensions, but not much if any = 
‘bench’ ’system into muscular producing exercises, weight. The foundation for such structures will, 
lalike to the relief, the entertainment, and the | therefore, be less costly and extensive than those 
instruction of the pupil. Drawing, another pro-| Tequired where other materials are used. 
| ducing exercise, in many schools is not only per- [Germantown Telegraph. 





They| floorings being of iron, more height of story | 


inches, being driven. off by early winter, I finish- 
ed the residue in the coming spring, in like 
manner. I then hauled on, as near as near as I 
could judge, eight cords manure from the barn 
heaps, spread it, and cultivated it in, with a 


possessing more valuable qualities than any other | barrel round and seomy, the carcase rm pen 
breed, for which he paid $100, besides paying) deep and well spread, ribs broad, standing, close 





‘the gentleman for making the selection for him. 


‘and flat on the outer surface, forming a smooth 


The calves were a bull and heifer—color, blood | and even barrel, the hindmost large and of full 


light cultivator, then harrowed with horse |red, with white bellies and throats—bull’s face! length, round bone snug, not, prominent, thigh 


team the ground over twice; on the fifteenth 


oped by the last dry season, corroborate this) and seventeenth days of May last, I planted 


assertion ! 

Your committee award to Mr. S. N. Watson, | 
of Fayette, the Society’s first premium for the| 
best crop of wheat. There were two entries for | 
your premiums on Indian corn. One by John! 
May, Esq., of Winthrop, and one by Geo. Ww. 
Iiunton, of Readfield. 

The statements of each competitor are here-| 
with submitted, and evince a commendable de- 
gree of skill in the respective individuals, in the 


the seed corn, being a mixture of Dutton and 


eight rowed, approximating nearly to the Cana- 
da variety, with beans and pumpkin seeds. I 
worked the rows out for planting, by attaching 
three chains t» a pole, about three and a half 
feet asunder, and dragzing them with the help 
of another person over the ground, so that my 
hills, were three feet and a-half one way, and 


| about three feet the other. I cultivated it be- 


| tween rows and wed it about the middle of June, 


hi ifer® i | clean and regularly tapering, legs upright and 
white—heifer's face part white and part red—' © 
hair thick and soft, bull's a little curly about the! short, bone below the knee and hough small and 


head and shoulders. They were brought to) flat, feet of middle size, curl and twist round and 
Boston, and from thence to Searsport, about the| full, flank large, flesh everywhere mellow, soft, 
ope : ' yielding pleasantly to the touch on 
first of August, and there put into a poor pasture Y's P y e touch, especially 
of low land, and kept the rest of the season. | the chine, the shoulder and the ribs, hide mel- 
They had common wintering, and the next sea-| low, supple, “a thickness, and loose coat 
son the bull was used for cows. The year he| "tly haired, bright and silky, color of dark 
was two years he was kept by John Heagan, red, with bald face, characteristic of the true 
Esy., of esata and left a large number of| Herefordshire breed. I will trouble but a little 


calves. ‘The succeeding year he remained at the further, but will here say, that fur working oxen 





same place, hence we have a large number of the, I consider them unsurpassed by any other breed. 


culture of this important crop, and a careful | put on about six bushels of ashes and lime, one | half bloods in our section, they very generally I should prefer them to all others. 


counting of the costs and profits. Mr. Hunton) part of the lime to three parts ashes, placing it | have the marks and color of the sire, proving! 


adopted a course not generally pursued among 


near the plants; the first of July I cultivated 


us, but which we have heard highly recommend- | and hoed it again; though on a high elevation of 
ed by many, especially if the soil is inclined to land, receiving the rays of the sun all day, it was 
moisture. | little affected by the drought, which was very 

Indian corn, during the past season, ripened! severe the past season; in the cloudy and 
very well indeed,—the only trouble that we) lowery weather, in haying season, I expended to 
heard in regard to it, during the whole summer, | the amount of two days labor, in going through it 
was, that it did not come up well when first a third time, and chopping down the weeds, as 
planted. | old ground is generally inclined more to weeds 

Your committee award to Geo. W. Hunton,| than newly broke up ground; I cut it up, and 
of Readfield, the Society’s first premium on In-| shocked in the field about the first of October, 
dian corn, and to John May, of Winthrop, the} or latter part of September, and after about ten 
Second premium for the same. days hauled it in, husked and cribbed it, and 

There were two entries for your premiums on) from just one acre of ground chained out by 
carrots,—one by S. N. Watson, of Fayette, and| myself, and Mr. George Foster, there were one 
one by Horace Parlin, of Winthrop. The state-| hundred and forty bushels of good, sound,mer- 
inents of each competitor are herewith submitted. | chantable corn, besides several loads of pumpkins, 
It will be seen that Mr. Watson failed in getting| two bushels of the ears of corn shelled, weighing 
4 superior crop of this valuable root, and that) fifty-eight pounds. The crop of corn on the 
Mr. Parlin would have done better had it not| same ground the year previous, was nipped by 
been for the unparalleled dry season, and the| old Jack ; had he made his appearance ten days 
ravages of the grasshoppers. later, the crop would have been full equal to the 

Your committee award to Horace Parlin, of! present. On this piece of land, I never before 
East Winthrop, the Society’s’ first premium on| knew corn injured with the frost; when -other 











| 
| 


‘ Yours, &c., Saxvet S. Heacan. 
|him to be a thorough bred animal. The heifer North Prospect, Dec. 2, 1882. 

came in at two years old—first calf a bull, and) Nore. We are glad to find that there are 
was sold, at six weeks old, ‘to Capt. Hatch, of’ yet some full blood Herefords in Maine. It is 
Castine, for $40. Her second calf, a heifer,' evident to every observing man, that different 
dropped some time in August—three years old) breeds of cattle are well adapted to different lo- 
last August. She came in this fall in October ;! cations, and for diffrent purposes. The Here- 
'she belongs to me, and I have her on my farm. fords have been proved to make first rate oxen— 
{consider her a fair milker—has a handsome’ are tough, hardy and hearty, do not come up to 
bag and teats, milks easy, and is perfectly gen-| their full growth so soon as the Durhams, but 
tle, and handles kindly, very hardy and active. | nevertheless will fill a seven foot girt line, in a 
| Che third calf of the imported cow, by the m=! reasonable time, by not very fat feeding. They 
ported bull, was a bull, two-years old the 25th}... siso fair for milk. The uniformity of their 


any rae June. pit to me rahe: " color and shape, render, it easy to mateh them 
a beautiful animal—medium size, very docile and ¢ 4, wales. “8 Ep. 


| quiet among the cattle, and a complete represen- | : 
|tation of his sire, showing that the imported A wew Puayr. At a late meeting of the 
| stock was not mongtel, but thorough bred. | British Horticultural Society, 2 plant called the 
'The cow has two other calves, bulls, one full! Violet Grass was shown, which, if sown in an 
| blood, and the other three-fourths blood. Hence American border, or similar place, grows and 
you will perceive that we have a large sprinkling -blossoms from October to Christmas. A little 
\of Hereford cattle here. You can’t look into) patch of it, taken up, and put ina saucer, in 
any man’s barnyard, in our vicinity, without | water, will keep flowering a 18ng time, rendering 
seeing the white faces. Touching their qualities | it an interesting plant for the drawing room 
as milkers, I think them as good as the average, | window. ‘ 








mitted but provided for every pupil the first day 
he enters school. Connected with drawing 
‘multiplied objects of nature and art, collections 
of natural histoy come in very opportunely. In 
some place, every school and every family is 
| provided by the hands of their members with 
specimens of nature and art. Toan extent which 
‘few are aware of, pupils can prepare their own 
instruments of instruction, gratifying in the 
highest degree the desire both of knowing and 
| producing—knowing by producing. 

| The desire of reciprocating, early and strongly 
| manifesting itself as deeply planted in the human 
jsoul, is both prevented and crushed by school 
| systems. An anti-producing system must almost, 
‘of course, be non-reciprocating, as it furnishes 
‘nothing to-reciprocate in. This principle of 
exclusiventss, hitherto a prominent feature in 
i schools, with that of anti-producing, is rapidly 
| yielding to the more politic and more noble prin- 
iciple of reciprocation. Indeed, enlightened, 




















InraL.is_e Rectre vor Cotvs. In this season 
of coughs and colds, the following recipe from 
the Northern Farmer will be of some benefit to 
the afflicted. The Farmer says: 

It was prescribed for us when we were suffer- 
ing from a cough and it seemed as if we were on 
the brink of consumption; no cessation or 
rest, day or night. We took it, and were cured 
in three days. The weman who gave the receipt 
has reared a large family in Oneida county ; 
has seen hundreds suffering from the colds and 
consumption; . and she assures us that, in 
thirty year’s experience with the prescriptions 
of the ablest physicians, and the experience of 
her friends before her, she has never heard of or 
used any other remedy better than this for colds 
of every condition, even when on the borders of 


| that scourge of man ; 


Recipe. One table spoonful of molasses ; 
two teaspoonfuls castor oil ; one do. paregoric ; 


| generous reciprocation, exhibited in a ‘‘worLp’s| one do. spirits camphor. Mix and take often. 
| rarn’’**rarrs’’all over the world, and in great mul- 
! titudes of uameless forms, is perhaps the strong-| Sream Prow. The London Illustrated News 
lest, certainly the most dignified and elevated, | states that James Usher, of Edingburgh, has 
‘feature of the present age. No fairs which have | succeeded in overcoming the obstacles to the 
|been or ean be instituted are so richly fraught, application of steam to plowing, and completed 
| with pleasure, knowledge, production, or recip-| » machine which has been successfully tested 
‘rocation, as‘‘scHoLARs’ FaRs.”” They are now in| in the presence of many practical farmers, who 
extensive operation, and at no distant day must expressed their surprise at the superior manner 
|form @ prominent part, and probably the coal, | in which the work was effected. The machine 
lof school systems. These, when connected | cost $300, and is adapted to ploughing, rolling, 
through the entire panne gee re at threshing, and iaveuig, ond’ Gavel 2805 
a TET hens io ais of the | yards per hour, turning over 16 inches in breadth 


ese” + | which is equal to seven acres in ten hours, at a 
six millions of families, to help and be helped by dally anpenne ob 27 a2 ny: heli tarthees 
i” a Te ' Gd per acre, while it costs 93 to 10s to plough 
| Curetarss. The following is a good remedy! an acre with horses. 

' for chilblains :—Soak the feet in warm water, | 











| made quite salt, and then rub the parts affected! All roots should be excluded from the light | 


with palm oil, and hold the feet to the fire, dry-| during the winter, an@ kept in as low temper 
ing the oil in. One application will usually cure, ature as can be made convenient without danger 
‘and two trials are said to produce a certain cure. ' of freezing. 
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NO. 2. 


THE APTERYX—A NEW ZEALAND BIRD. 
| For our first knowledge of this bird we are 
|indebted to the late Dr. Shaw, to whom a speci- 
men was presented in 1812, having been brought 
from New Zealand by Captain Barclay. After 
Dr. Shaw's death, this unique specimen passed 
into the possession the of late Earl of Derby, and 
his lordship’s being a private collection and no 
| other specimen coming over, the existence of the 


species was generally doubted by may 7 
more than twenty years, and so ri 
Mr. Yarrel fully established its eima 


paper published in the Transactions of the 7%oo- 
i logical Society. The apteryx belongs to the 
|family of Struthionidw,—that which includes 
| the ostrich, emu, and cassowary tribes. But its 
|great pecularity is that ite wings are entirely 
Tudimentary, the fiction of a wing having a 
\strongly hooked claw atits extremity. It is 
jnocturnal in its habits, and feeds on worms; 
|and in relation to this we find a special peculiar- 
ity, for it has along curlew-like bill, with the 


/ nostrils at the extreme tip, instead of the base 
jas usual with birds. 








, 


This enables it to discover 
;worms deep in the earth without the aid of 
\sight ; the bill is plunged in, a fine fat worm 
, smelt, and greatly to his astonishment, is dragged 
out and bolted before he is well awake. The 
favorite haunts of the apteryx are localities in 
|New Zealand covered with dense beds of fern, 
among which it conceals itself, and when hard 
| pressed by dogs, with which it is usually hunted, 
it takes refuge in crevices of rocks, hollow trees, 
and deep holes, in which latter it makes its nest 
'of dried fern and deposits its eggs. It is much 
|prized among the natives, for its soft hair-like 
| plumage is well adapted for the dresses of the 
'chiefs ; and it is also used fur the construction 
| of artificial flies, with the use of which the New 
| Zealanders are well acquainted. The apteryx at 
ithe gardens passes the day in a sort of hutch 
filled with hay, in which it loves to bury itself, 
|coming out at night and digging in the preserve 
| of worms keptfin a heap of mould for its especial 
| sport and delectment. 





GRAIN SEPARATOR. 
Geo. B Salmon, of Elmira. Chemung Co., N. 
|Y., has taken measures to secure a patent for 
‘improvements in grain separators. The nature 
of the invention consists in cleansing and separa- 
| ting grain by means of a blast spout screen and 
jtrough. The object of the inventor in the first 
part of his invention, is to overcome the incon- 
venience that is experienced by millers, from the 
fact that many substances, as cockle, &c., al- 
|though smaller in size, have the same specific 
\gravity as wheat, hence it is obvious that any 


|amount of blast from the fan. ganable of, actine 
|wheat. The inventor ingeniously takes advan- 
tage of the above named substances being smaller 
in size than the wheat, to get rid of them at once, 
by allowing them to pass through the finer sieve. 
'In order to understand the latter arrangement, 
| it should beexplained that the screen consists of 
| two seives of different degrees of fineness, 60 ar- 
| ranged that the grain passes through the coarser 
| one into the blast spoutandtrough. The neces- 
sary shake and inclination of the screen are 
effected by the use of an adjustable spring, oper- 
| ated upon by an eccentric or cam, which give the 
| necessary shake motion. [Scientific American. 


| 








Aw Exrraorpinary Lane. Among the list of 
| patents is one taken out by Mr. E. Whele, fora 
|candle lamp of very novel character. The lamp 
| has a dial or clock face, and, as the candle burns, 
| the hands mark the hours and minutes correctly, 
land a hammer strikes the time. As a chamber 
light for a sick room, it marks the time, and can 
| be set to strike at any given periods, when the 
|patient requires attention. As a night-light it 
'marks the time on a transparent dial, and rings 
jan alarum at any stated period, and in ten min- 
utes afterward extinguishes the candle, or will 
‘continue to strike every second until the party 
‘gets out of bed and stops it; and, ifa very heavy 
isleeper requires to be roused, it will fire off a 
\percussion eap. Asa table lamp it marks the 
time and strikes the hours, and has a regulator 
|and index, by which may be ascertained the 
amount of light and economy of consumption of 
the various candles of different makes. And all 
this is effected with very little machinery, which 
is of the most simple kind. [Foreign paper. 


Breap. Both in Egypt and Greece, the method 
of grinding corn in handmills was known at a 
remote epoch ; but the Romans, for a very long 
period, had no other method of making flour 
than by breaking roasted corn in a morter. It 
was not until after the Macedonian war that 
public bakers were established in Rome, The 
art of baking bread was afterwards spread by 
the conduest of the Romans, throughout the 
south of Europe. The use of yeast in the raie- 
ing of bread seems to have been first practised 
by the Germans and the Gauls. The Romans 
as well as the Greeks leavened their bread by 
mixing the fresh paste or dough with some that 
had became stale. The Roman method seems to 
have superseded yeast in France and Spain. 
For raising bread by yeast was not practised in 
modern times, in France, until nearly the close 
of the seventeenth century. Although the bread 
‘made by yeast was so decidedly superior to 
that made by other methods, upon ite firat intro- 
|duction into France, the medical faculty declared 
it most injurious to health ; and the use of yeast 
was prohibited uuder the severest penalties ! 











Cuarrep Hanps, A few days since we in- 
quired for a remedy for chapped bands, ® great 
affliction to juveniles and some | people. A. 
friend hands the following recipe, which he calls 
a sure thing. He has tried it: " 

‘‘ Take three drachms of gam camphor, 3 do. 
white beeswax, 3 do. spermaceti, and 2 oz. olive’ 
oil ; put them together in a cup upon the stove, 
‘where they will melt slowly and form a white 
| ointment in a few minutes. If the hands be 
| affected, anoint them on going to bed, and put 
‘on a pair of gloves. A day or two will suffice to 
‘heal them.” 











Draixtnc or Wer Lanps, Mansnes, &c. This 
process improves the health ef neighborhoods, — 
_and adds to the value of the localities in which 
it is practised, causing them to produce earlier 
and better crop. ‘ 
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